3l6      MAIN   DIVISIONS   IN  WORLD   LITERATURE

A tempting explanation is offered by the ethmc theory. Each
race or people that steps on the stage of history brings with
it some new element, its own particular gift to human culture.
This element is crude at first; then it reaches a point of per-
fection 5 then it disappears, absorbed into the common stream 3
or else it exhausts itself ingloriously in endless repetition.
Thus the Greeks brought beauty and reason in subtle harmony 5
the Romans represented the triumph of the practical will:
conquest, order and law 5 the ancient Hebrews gave a fierce
sense of righteousness, or active conformity with the will of an
intensely personal God; the later Jews and Syrians contributed
a religion of meekness and love. With the Nordics, the ideas
of force, heroism, loyalty, freedom, received a new life, a
wilder coloring; and with the Celts came the sense of romance:
adventure, mystery, dreaminess, and fatal love as the greatest
of adventures and the greatest of mysteries. If we had the
eloquence of a Bossuet, or simply the assertiveness of a Speng-
ler, this could be made to sound very impressive; but no elo-
quence could make it even mistily true.

It may happen that an idea is prominent at the time when a
particular people is at the height of its influence; but this does
not prove that "idea" and "people" are naturally and insepa-
rably linked. Heroism, for example, is a factor common to
practically all civilizations; the sense of law was expressed by
Socrates as strikingly as by the Romans; and if there were
periods of Greek, Roman and Nordic supremacy, there never
were any corresponding moments of political predominance
for the Hebrews, the Syrians or the medieval Celts. In any
case, this theory would cease to operate as soon as all the char-
acters had appeared on the stage, that is to say by the end of
the Dark Ages: for the last thousand years, no new ethnic
element has been introduced. If we attempt to identify those
complex and ever-shifting groups, the modern nations, with
this or that ideal, we shall find ourselves lost in utter confusion.
Neo-Classicism, which assumed a French form, was of Italian
origin; the Enlightenment was Anglo-French; Romanticism,